32             BoswelFs intimacy witt
a man conscious of the truth, and feel Treating your adversary with respect vantage to which he is not entitled2, men cannot judge of reasoning, and £ acter; so that, if you allow your ac character, they will think, that thougl: you may be in the wrong. Sir, treatin respect, is striking soft in a battle. . man who has so much conceit as to they have been bubbled3 for ages, an who sees better than they,—a man v pulosity as to venture to oppose tl have been thought necessary to huma be surprized if another man comes ar he is the great man he thinks himsel him: it is like throwing peas againsl '•something much too rough,' both as and heart, which I suppress. Violer not suitable to the Christian cause. ] on good terms with Mr. Hume, thou^ him, I was not clear that it was righ pany with him. 'But, (said I,) how than your books!' He was cheerful, tive; he was charitable to the poor; able hour have I passed with him.4: 1
1  He is referring to Beattie's Essay on Tr ante, ii. 231.
2  See ante, ii. 507, where Johnson, again sp
tioi-io   r\f   f"iiKh«-in    eoire •-----' AA/ViAn   o   mon   i7V>1iithe drawing room. I presented to him Mr. Robert Arbuthnot, a relation of the celebrated Dr. Ar-buthnot3, and a man of literature and taste. To him we were obliged for a previous recommendation, which secured us a very agreeable reception at St. Andrews, and which Dr. Johnson, in his Journey, ascribes to ' some invisible friend4.'
